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1. Introduction 

1.1 The cbncept of a unit/credit system in foreign language 
learning by adults was devised as a means to promote such 
language learning . 

1.2 The promotion of learning is a purposeful activity aimed at 
the production of changes in the behaviour potential of the 
learner . 

1.3 For the promotion of learning to be carried out effectively 
a clscr insight into the nature of the desired changes is 
essential . 

1.-^ The gaining of such insight requires a clear view, of the 
behaviour potential which will be expected after completion of 
the learning process (terminal behaviour potet:itial ) . 

1.5 In recognition of the existence of various degrees and 
types of linguistic proficier.cy the unit/credit s^^stem is 
deoigned as an overall framework which is to allow a learner 

to proceed in the most direct way through various stages towards 
the terminal behaviour that will satisfy his individual needs, 

1.6 Consequently the unit/credit system is to be conceived as 
an integrated system of stages of linguistic proficiency. 

1.7 A stage of linguistic proficiency is defined by the terminal 
behaviour which is evidence of completion of that stage. 

1'.8 Consequently, the unit/credit scheme is to be based on an 
integrated system of language learning objectives. 

1.9 It is only after such a system has been set up that 
rational decisions can l^e made on measures to be taken to 
encourage or facilitate the progress of learners towards various 
learning objectives. 

1«10 It follows from 1.9 that in the development of a unit/credit 
scheme^ such rratters as teaching methods, course-book design, 
media-combination, teacher -training, and the recognition of 
awards (credits, language-passport, etc.)are secondary to the 
definition of learning-objectives. 

loll The initiation, r^ti":'^:I:ition and co-o-^'cM.i -jtic v of research 
into these "secondary matters" as well as the making of decisions 
on educational policy will -greatly benefit from the exjstence 
of a well-integrated system of learning-objectives. 

Icl2 The present study (51scxic<:es pT'oble-;^;' im^'olved in ar: 
attempt to define a minimum-level of foreign language 
competence . 
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This level, called threshold level s will be the lowest 
learning objective in the framework of a unit/credit system, 
in other words the level below which no further levels can 
be usefully distinguished. 

I /i^ In accordance with varied needs ' of language -learners the 
threshold level will have to be defined for each of four 
language-skills: oral comprehension-- speaking - reading - 
'writing. 

InJ^ It is tentatively proposed that each of the four skills 
up to threshold level may constitute the learning content of 
one unit^ and that beginners will start on their way through 
the unit/credit system via one or more of these units (but cf, 2.1l), 

2. Units 

2,1 There are at least two- different ways, it vjould seem^ in 
which units can be defined- They can, be defined in terms of: 

(a) specified elements of an instructional programmej 

(b) specified levels and types of linguistic ability. 
'2,2 Specified elements of an instructional programme may be: 

(a) micro-elements^ such as (grammatically) the contrast 
past tense/ present perfect ^ or (situat ionally ) 
"buying theatre tickets^^j 

(b) macros-elements, such as ■ (^ammat icallv) the verb- 
system, or (situationallyj ^'going out ' . 

20 If units are defined in accordance with 2.2 the unit/credit 
system will dictate to a greater (2; 2a) or to a lesser (2.2b) 
extent the composition of language courses » This is because 
the units have to be hierarchically ordered, entrance into one 
unit presupposing completion of one or more other units, 

2.4 Imposing a hierarchical ordering In terms of the. "elements" 
of 2.2 would be' unjustifiable in ,view of our lack of insight 
into language learning strategies, and it would conflict v^ith 
several conclusions of the Riischlikon Symposium, notably 1. 3 
and the last paragraph of page . . . 

2.5 It follows from- 2."^- that units will have to be defined as 
indicated in 2.1b,,- that is,- iri terms of "specified levels and 
types of linguistic ability" . 

2.6 Levels and types of linguistic ability may be specified 
with reference to a cylindrical model "with a centra.1 core 
representing the development of a general language competence 
through different levels, and with specialised components 
radiating from this core at each level" (Riischlikon Conclusions, I,8). 
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2.7 If units are defined as indicated in 2.1b.^ the cylindrical 
model (2.6) may be divided into as many units as there are levels 
and types of linguistic ability that can be usefully distinp;ulshed > 

2.8 A "useful distinction" (2^7 ) corresponds to a functional 
difference in ling;uistic behaviour potential . Thus "the abili t y 
to handle spatio-temporal relationship terms" cannot be looked 
upon as a "useful distinction" since by itself it does not 
correspond to a functional difference in linguistic behaviour 
potential. At leasts it is hard to conceive of for instance a 
situation vjhere an employer would prefer one applicant to another 
just because he possessed this ability and the other did not^ 
other things being equal. "The ability to handle spatio- 
temporal relationship terms" may be regarded as an element ^ 

not a level of linguistic proficiency: the hypothetical employer 
would be unlikely ever to encounter two such applicants because 
a difference in this ability would inevitably be part of an 
overall difference in linguistic ability^ except in the trivial 
case of two learners following the same course and one of them 
having done lesson 5 "prepositions of place and time" and the 
other only having come to the end of lesson 4. "Useful 
distinctions" are for Instance "ability to take part in a 
face to face conversation" (two participants) as opposed to 
"ability to take part in a group discussion". 

2.9 The criterion described in 2.8 is not suf f lciex:itly objective 
to preclude arbitrariness in the delimitation of units. Another 
weatoess, inhereiib in the proposed definition of. units in terms 
of 2,1b., is that the urJ.ts will inevitably vary widely in size. 
Some units, for instance the units of the threshold level (in 
general: all units sept^rating one level of general proficiency 
from another) will be quite big, perhaps requiring a year's 
study or more, whereas other units, for instance the specialised 
ones, may consist of merely some hundred vocabulary items. 

2ol0 It follows from 2.9 that the unit/credit system in language 
learning will be something quite different from the normal type 
of unit/credit systems, where each unit requires a roughly equal 
amount of study-time and where consequently each credit is an 
award for roughly equal outlays of energy. This latter type of 
unit/credit system is especially suitable for those learning- 
tasks that can be divided into steps, consequently for those 
subjec-ts that can. .prof itably be taught by programmed instruction. 

2-11 Since it cannot be the object of the Council of Europe to 
impose a particular system of programmed instruction in foreign 
languages on its member States (cf . 2.4) there may be some doubt 
(cf. 2.9 and 2.10) as to the advisability of proceeding with 
the uni t/cr edit scheme in the proposed form. 
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5. Definlnp: learning; obriectlves 

3.1 If learning is aimed at ^^the production of ^.hanges in 
behaviour potential*' (1.2)^ the desired result of a learning 
process is to be defined in terms of '\'3.bility to behave in 
certain i;gays", in other vjords^ it is to be defined in operational 
terms . 

3.2 The behaviour .potential referred to in 3*1 should also be 
defined with sufficient explicltness ^ ice- the definition must 
not allovj of different interpretations „ Thus^ with reference 
to a European unit/credit system^ a Cypriot teacher should 
interpret the definitions of the various levels in the same way 
as his Norvjegian. colleague. As Robert Mager puts it in his 
Preparing; Instructional Objectives (Belmont;, California^ 1962): 
"It (sc . an objective) is meaningful to i;- r extent it coLive^-^s 
to others a picture (of v;hat a successful learner Vv'ill be like) 
identical to the picture the writer has in mind". 

3.3 In order to be sufficiently explicit the definition of an 
educational objective should specify (l): 

lo the content of that which has to be. learned; 

2a the behaviour which the successful learner will be expected 
to be able to exhibit (2);' 

3« the circumstances in which the behaviour will have to be 
exihibited (3); 

the criterion of acceptable performance. 

"jiAi Laek'of insight into the nature' of certain abilities often 
precludes a definition which is sufficiently explicit ' according, 
to the specification of 3*3- It is a considerably simpler task^ 
for instance, to define the objective of a covirse in engineering 
than it is to describe explicitly' the objective of a course in 
elocution* Nevertheless even, if a sufficiently explicit 
definition of an educational objective is • not possible, it 
should at least be attempted to make such a definition as explicit 
as possible. This is all the more necossar?/ if an objective is 



* (1) Adapted from C. Lindvall:, Defi nin/a: Educational Objectives , 
Pittsburgh, ■ 1969^ and R'. F. Mager, Preparing; Tt;;.:}1: ruction-il 
Objectives , Belmont, Cal,,.1962* 

(2) Consequently terms such as ^^to understand", '^to apprec -te^^,. 
etc. are not to be used in the definition unless it ir~ 
specified exactly what the learner will be expected to do 

in order to demonstrate that he ^'understands'^ or "appreciates", 

(3) E.g. whether note-taking or the' use of instruments or 
reference v^orks is permitted,' 
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an element in a system of ob.lectives ^ e.g. the objective of 

a particular type of school v/ithin a national educational system^ 

or the objective of a unit v/ithin a unit/credit system, 

4 . Defining languag;e-learninA' ob.lectives 

4.1 Language is a means of communication . (We are not concerned 
here with such patterns of behaviour as interior monologue.) 
The aim of foreign language learning is first and foremost the 
ability to communicate verbally. Languapje learning objectives^ 
therefore^ are to be defined in terms of ^^adequate verbal 
behaviour in language communication situations". 

4.2 It follov?s from 4.1 that a fully explicit definition of 
language learning objectives has to specify; 

(a) the nature of the language communication situations in which 
verbal behaviour will have to be exhibited; 

(b) what behaviour is to be considered '^adequate'^ in each 
situation . 

4.3 If by "situation" we understand "the sum of those extra- 
linguistic elements that are present in the minds of speakers 
or in external physical reality at the moment of communication 
and can be said to play a part in determining the form or the 
function of the linguistic elements" (P. Frangois; Contexte et 
situation ^ from Linquistique .' Guile alphabetique 3 Paris^ 
Denoel, 1969, p. 65, quoted by Richterich in CCC/EES (71) 55 
and by Marchl and Richterich in CCC/EES (70) 99)), 've mist 
conclude with Marchl and Richterich (CCC/EES (70) 99. 2.5) that 
"the situations in which human beings use language" are 
"infinitely varied". On the other hand^' this infinite varie'cy 
need not preclude a classification of situations any more than 
the infinite, variety of life--forms precludes a biological 
taxonomy. 

4.4 A "situation" as defined by FranQois is fully determined 
by a complex of variables. In its turn this situation fully 
determines the linguistic forms used in it . 

4.5 The variables determining "situation" can be broadly 
divided into mental variables and physical variables. 

4.6 Physical variables can be described and classified in 
terms of the broad categories set up by Marchl and Richterich 
(ccc/ees (70) 99. ^-3)2 

A. Protagonists 

B. Actions 

C . Means 

D. Place 

E. Time 
P. Events 
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4.7 Mental variables c^:^. be described only in cerniS oi' 
Marchl and Richterich inaicated as the '^protai/onists . 
include the protagonists^ knowledge;, experience., in^si,;*;/ 
intentions, hopes, like^- and dislikes^ etc. T^;-:" ■ 
include their linguistic competence (in the Choni;-.: \/^:\ 

It is obvious that neither an exhaustive clasiiiifioati . i- 
a neat description of these variables i^j vjithi:: :v mea 
If this v,'ere not the case every utterance procL-co:-) ; ,v 'n.y 
speaker at any time v^ould be f o.lly predictable c 

4.8 It follows from ^1.7 that my classiciatioi' of lan.:;;i;ase 
communication situations -ill necessarily be incomjjlote and^ 
up to a point;, arbitrary. We must boar this in inind v;hen 
attempting to specify ''the nature of lanp;ua[!;e communication 
situations in vjhich ver::.al v>ehaviour is exhibitea'^ (^-.2). 

4.9 For our purposc;).j we are entitled to s;:.-locb our specification 
criteria in accordance V;ith the demanbo ;;;':.de by situations on 
the linguistic competency:, of the pro caujoni sts . Such a selection 
can be based on tne assumption th-at 'v/hatever language occurs- 

in one situation v^ill also occur in many others; there vjill 
be certain common-core elements of language which will have 
to bo acquired no matter v:hat the learner's purpose iriay be" 
(WilkinSj EES/Symposi- :m 55-6)* This means ^ in effect^ that 
our specification of language commu.nieati on situations need 
not go beyond a specification of those v a riables that m.ake 
different demands on the lanp^ua^e user^s linguistic competence > 
For this purpose Trim's inventory (Appendix Ij £ES/Symposium 53 '8 ) 
seems adequate. 

^LlO The second requirement mentione.] in '4-.? is that a difinition 
of language learning objectives should specify "what behaviour 
is to be considered adequate in each sltu.ation" . A fully 
objective specification in terms oi' the learner *s ability is 
not a.lv^ays possible- A communication situation implies the 
participation of more than one language user in the communication 
act^ and vjhether the learner ^s behaviour in such a situ.ation 
is adequate or not vjill^, in many cases depend on the other 
participant ( s ) . ■ 

4*11 A learner participation in communication situations 
may be divided into receptive roles (listening^ reading) and 
productive roles (speaking, writing) „ The possibility of 
specifying adequacy . depends largely . on the particular role 
that is to be played. 

4-1^' Adequacy of behaviour in receptive roles may be specified 
objectively in various ways^ depending on the leai^ner's needs. 
If the learner desires to qual.ify as a shorthand t:/p.lst his 
needs in the role of listener will obviously be complete 
identification and recognition of every word spoken. Only if 
the learner possesses this ability can his behaviour as a 
listener be considered adequate c If^ on the other hand^ the 
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learner desires to take part in conversations his adequacy 
qua listener will be determined b?/ the extent to which he 
succeeds in grasping the essence of v^/hat is said to him. 
In more demanding situations another requirement may be that 
he is capable of detecting overtones, Innuendos, concealed 
emotions, etc. in a speaker ^s utterances. 

kA^ In many cases a fully objective specification of adequacy 
of behaviour in productive roles is not posisible. If we adopt 
as our basic criterion, as surely we must, whether the desired 
communication takes place, we find that adequacy depends 
heavily on the listener's or reader ^ s pov/ers of divination, 
on the latter 's familiarity with the subject and with the 
speaker or v/riter^s linguistic and para-linguistic habits. 
Moreover, many everyday communication situations demand very 
little linguistic skill. A single mutilated word combined with 
effective gesture will often serve a speaker's purpose. The 
generalisation of Guch a speech-act., however, to similar 
situations and other circumstances is not assured since the 
linguistic competence underlying the speaker's act need- not have 
sufficient generative power. 

More reliable, if perhaps sometimes less realistic, 
indications of a speaker's competence may be obtained if we 
require him to communicate without gestures, as one would do 
by telephone, and in such a way that a complete stranger 
interprets his message correctly. 

4*14 Another type of adequacy- is that which is required to be 
accepted socially in a foreign-language community. =^ One feature 
of this may bu the ability to express oneself in a sub-standard 
dialect (migrant labourers,'). Another feature may be a 
standard of correctness far beyond the needs of mere communication 
Certain deficiencies in a foreign learner's speech or writing 
are easily acce^:ted by native speakers, whereas other-s constitute 
a social barrier.., for instance if they happen to coincide with 
speech habits of socially disparaged groups of the community 
or if they are characteristic of Infant speech. For the time 
being criteria for determining social adequacy will have to 
be derived from the majority verdicts of experienced language 
teachers while taking into account what pertinent results of 
socio-linguistic research have become available. 

M .15 The ability to meet the needs of a communication situation 
need not be the sole criterion in evaluating a learner's 
adequacy of behaviour. Until he has reached full native-like 
command of the foreign language^ the learner, qua learner^ may 
be regai'ded as always being on his' way tovv/ards this full command. 
This means that at eacti stage - and this would apply particularly 
to a unit/credit system - he has both a past history and a 
potential future history as a learner. Each stage he has 
reached should' enable him' to progress further towards a higher 
stage . 
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'ioH It follows from. 'f. 15 that, adequacy should be specified 
' not only in terms of communicative and social adequacy^ but 
also in terms- of pedagogical adequacy. For instance:, if an 
intelligibly pronounced '^Me want go sleep now^' will undoubtedly 
constitute a perfectly adequate act of ■ communication ^ it 
seems a doubtful . basis for reaching a higher degree of . 
proficiency unless Pidgin English is the aim. Unfortunately ^ 
rulings on pedagogical .adequacy must necessarily be even more 
subjective and arbitrary than those' on communicative and 
social adequacy. It as 'widely accepted nowadays that in 
acquiring mastery, of a foreign language it is natural for a 
learner to pass through a succession of grammars • each of 
which is more like' the grammar of a native speaker than Its 
predecessors. In this view errors occur naturally as integral' 
elements In the learning' process , * They are to be interpreted; 
as signs that the learner is testing hypotheses, about the 
grammar of the target language which he may eventually . 
reject if they prove to be inadequate. Some of these errors • 
will be based on hypotheses that will only need minor 
.modifications^ ot/hers may be interpreted as signs that the 
learner is entirely on the vrrong; track and will have to revise' 
his hypotheses drastically. ^ However ;» our insight into natural 
foreign language learning processes is so slight that most of 
our notions as* to what errors are occasioned- by a normal 
growth-process and what errors are the results of sickly 
malformations are^ at the leasts, tentative ones. For the 
present:, it would seem pedagogical adequacy will have to remain 
a subjective concept based on majority verdicts of experienced 
language teachers who know what errors are easily remedied 
and what errors ar© highly resistant to. therapeutic treatment. 

5. D efining a threshold level 

5,1 It follows from Chapter Hy uspecially from the discussion 
of ^'adequacy" (^LIO - ^-Ib) that there is no such thing as one 
particular minimum level j basic level or - threshold level in 
foreign language competence.' A tourist who finds himself in 
a foreign country may .get along quite happily on a vocabulary 
of less than a hundred words, mostly concrete nouns and 
perhaps a fev-j action -verbs and state-adjectives, whereas a 
migrant labourer may need a much larger vocabulary and a greater 
command of grammatical structure if ^ he is to survive - 
linguistically speaking - in his occupational environment. 
Again, a grandfather who wishes to be able to read ' the letters 
sent to him by his fond relatives, second generation emigrants 
to a foreing language community, will find that his minimum 
level of competence will have to be a fairly high one* It vji^l 
be even higher for those- whose minimum requirement is the, 
ability to make some 'sense of articles in -popular newspapers 
and the more general types of radio-programmes . 
O 
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5.2 vie conclude from 5-1 that minimum language needs depend 
so much on^the individual needs of various classes of learners 
and may vary so v;idely that d^^cisions on the? height of the 
threshold level will have to be based on other grounds thc-m 
'^minimum language needs" . The only alternative would seem to be 
the setting up of a threshold level at ].east as high as that 
required for the certificates of the Germian Volkshochschulverband , 
Of this level it may perhaps be claimed that it satisfies the 
minimum needs of the majority of foreign ].anguage learners by 
providing them with^ among othvor things, a vocribulary of some 
2000 words based on analyses of all kinds of communication 
situations. This alternative^ however^ does not seem to be a. 
realistic one. For one things it v/ould set the level too high for 
several classes of learners., especially those v^ith little schooling 
in their native language. In addition;, it would require a few 
years of study^ which would hardly be encouraging to those about 
to embark upon a foreign language course for beginners-**^ 

5-3 If it is agreed that the threshold level will have to be 
considerably below that which will satisfy ':he minimum^ language 
needs of the ma/jority of learners in the ma.] ority of everyday 
situations^ in short below that of the Volkshochschulzertif ikat 
a decision on the height of the level may be made by determining 
a level of proficiency sufficiently far removed from both zero- 
level and that of the Volkshochschul^^er tif ikat to be easily 
recognisable as clearly distinct fro.--, both. Also^ in order to 
encourage would-be beginners it should be attainable in a 
relatively short period of time. 

5.4 On the basis of 5.3 it is proposed that the threshold . level 
should be set up.^ in terms of vocabulary content^ somev/here near 
the 500-word mark. The second level of general proficiency would 
then correspond to that of the Volkshochschulverband certificates 
(1500 - 2000 words). 

5.5 In accordance with the procedure for defining educational 
objectives described in 3-3 of this paper a definition of the 
threshold level should begin with a specification of ^'the 
content uf that which has to be learned'^ . 

5.6 For each of the four skills linguistic ability includes 

at least the ability to use words and to apply grammatical rules . 
In addition^ each separate skill makes further demands on the 
language user^s ability;, such as; 

speakings phonic representation; 

list enin*g 2 phonic interpretation; 

writing: orthographic representation; 

reading: orth.ographic interpretation. : 
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5-7 Since the unit/credit system -is to re a frame-work Kkich 
can accommodate all (at least all European) languages^ a 
specification of the lexical and syiitactic content of the 
threshold level will^, in principle^ ha-ve to bo non^language^ 
specific. It v;-ill be a statement to the effect that at 
threshold level the learner will have the ability to express 
and/ or to interpret particular r-.oncepts in the foreign language. 

5.8 Concepts can be expressed . by means of lexical items and/or 
grammatical] y . Moreover^ concepts expressed lexically in one 
language may be expressed by syntactic means in another language. 
In addition:, a language may have both lexical representations ■ 
and grammatical ones of certain concepts « A case in point is 
the concept "uncertainty'^ which in English may be expressed 
lexically by means of the adverb perhaps and grammatically by 
means of the model may . 

5.9 It follov7s from 5^8. that a non "-language-specific list of 
concepts cannot distinguish a lexical and a grammatical 
component as sharply as v:e might wish* Nevertheless ^ all 
European langua.ges agree to a large extent in their choice of 
either lexical means or grammatical means to express concepts. 
Thus the concepts book j to walk and love are expressed lexically 
in all European languages j, and^ on the other hand^ all these 
languages possess grammatical means to express the contrasts 
past/present and singular/plural. 

:;o].0 It is proposed that the list of items to be mastered 
at threshold level will have two non-language-specific parts. 
The firsts and largestj, part v^ill_]pe an inventory of concepts 
that a successful learner will be expected to handle- adequately 
in the 'arget language^ whether by lexical or grammatical 
means. The second part will be a list of basic grammatical 
features shared by all European languages. The two parts 
together will constitute a non-language-specific master-list 
that can be translated -into any European language and that 
covers most of the concepts the learner will be expected to h-^.ve 
mastered at threshold level.- It does not cover them all. For 
each language individually a supplement will have ,to be added 
to the list. Each language., or group of languages^, is the 
vehicle of a particular culture ^^rirkGd- by m prevalence of 
certain culture-specific concepts. Those lexical items v/hich 
are used to express particularly prevalent concepts v/ill have ■ 
to be added for each language individually to the non -language - 
specific icaster^list^ if ^ at lea^stj^ they are prevalent enough 
to be included in a very limited basic vocabulary. Sirtilarly^ 
additions may have to be made for each language separately to 
the grammatical component of the master-list. In this ca.se the 
necessity does not arise,, one would assume/ out of culture- 
specific features but out of basic syntactic characteristics of 
individual languages. Individual languages ^ or groups of 
languages may possess syntactic features which are basic in 
these languages and only marginal^ or perhaps even absent^ in 
others. . Thus for instance the contrast perf eet ive/imperf ective 
In the Russian verb-system and the contrast progressive/non- 
progressive' in English. These contrasts are basic in the sense 
that even a minimally adequate level of linguistic skill may 
O quire the ability to handle them. 
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5.3-1 In -accordance vvith 'k'J. - ^1.2 of this p-^per an inventory 
of concepts should bo der'^ved from an anal^^sis of language used 
in selected types of communication situations. For our purposes 
a much more economical procedure seems to bo justifiedc Several 
teams of specialists have a,Iready produced basic vocahularies 
for various languages. Although their methods^ and their selection- 
ci^iteriaj, may have dij.'fe:/ed considerably^ their aim has alv^ays 
been the composition 01' word-lists that vjould meet the most basic 
lanpcua,£;e needs of the ma.iority of learners in the ma.lority of 
everyday situations . If. vmen collating a nuir.bcr of these 
basic v/ord-lists v/e find - as vje certainly will - that,, in 
spite of different methods., there is a considerable number of 
concepts vjhich are to be found in all or most of the J.istS;, 
we may assume that these concepts are truly b.asic concepts,, 
ivhatever the langrua.^-e studied and -whatever the background of 
the learners. These concepts v.'ould qualify for a place in our 
ir.aster-llst . The final step v^ill be to expand, or;, more probably^ 
to reduce their numlxor to oa. ^00 (ci'- 3o4). 

5.1? To e£tal)llsh the syntaccic content of the threshold level 
a procedure similar to that describea in 5-11 rnay be followed. 
Bas.ic structure lir:tr^ am ipr;-? f-ene^alj.y available than basic 
vocabulary lists, so in this case a collation vjould have to be 
made of those basic structure lists that are available for 
various European languages and of a number of elementary courses- 
books. This roiiation vjill yield a number of common syntactic 
features v^hich vjould qualify for lncli,ision in our masters-list- 
In viev^ of the wide variety of surface realisations of similar 
deep structure features in different languages it seems likely 
that for each language a relatively large language-specific 
list of syntactic features villi have to be added. Such a 
supplementary list can be arrived at by collating a number nf! 
widely-used and modern elementary course-books for each 
language individually and extracting those syntactic features 
which are represented in all or most of them. This procedure 
viill be exemplified for one language,, viz. English,, in a later 
paper , 

3..1.":^ The procedures described in 5^11 - 5-12 allow to bypass 
the problenis involved in the description and selection of situ'ations. 
Nevertheless we do obtain lists that, are ultim.ately derived fr-O;-^. 
language used in situations „ Our sources^ basic vocabulary 
lists such as the Mindestwortschatze of the Volkshochschulverband^ 
are themselves based on such criteria as frequency and 
usefulness in everyday' situations > Accepting the Judgement of 
the composers of these Ij.sts seems to be fully justified for those 
concepts that a number of di f f er ent t e ams appear to agree on. 
It should be emphasised that this procedure is valid only for 
the lovjer levels of language te.H,ching/ learning . , The higher we 
go the less agreement there will be found among different word- 
lists and the more imperative it becomes to undertake fresh 
research on the basis of new observations of language in use. 
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5.1-'i The vocabulary and syntax lists arrived at. in the v/ay 
indicated in 5-11 - 5.12 define the linguistic content o.f the 
threshold level to a large extent. Because they represent 
a basic competence level there seems to be no need to distinguish - 
vfith respect to these lists - at this level between the four 
skills. There may be particular instances where it might be 
claimed that in. language A concept v is more useful in speaking 
than concept and that the inverse is the case in writing;, 
but the amount" of research that would be needed to establish 
this would be disproportionate to the slender gains that might 
result from it. 

5.15 In-order to be operational a definition of the learner ^s 
ability at threshold level will have to specify what he will 
be expected to do with the vocabulary and syntax at his 
.disposal. This . specif ication will have to be made for each 
of the four skills separately* 

5.:i6 The form such a specification may take will be exemplified 
here for one skills listening (or rather: oral comprehension) 

5.17 For threshold level,, as indeed for many higher levels., 
we may define oral comprehension as the ability to f>^rasp the" 
essence of an utterance or of a series of utterances . 

5cl8 At threshold level the utterances that are to be understood 
will contain no other lexical elements than the ones specified 
in the basic vocabulary list^ or the utterances will also 
contain other lexical irems as long as it is not necessary to 
understand these items in order to grasp the essence of, the 
communication - 

5«19 The utterances will contain no other syntactic elements 
than the ones specified in the basic syntax list and will be 
no longer than x syllables each. The latter restriction is 
a very practical and easily applicable restraint on syntactic 
complexity. We have little insight into the parameters of 
■syntactic complexity as factors of communicative difficulty, so 
we seem to have no other readily available alternatives. It is 
certainly not enough to stipulate that no other than certain 
(simple) rules may be involved in the generation of the 
"utterances because of the recurrent nature of syntactic rules. 
If a "simple" rule operates again and again this may result in 
a very "difficult" sentence in spite of its fundamental syntactic 
simplicity. 

5*2C The utterances will be spoken v^ith a careful standard accent/ 
at normal or below-normal speech-rate (to be further specified 
as "more than x centiseconds per syllable and less than y 
centiseconds per syllable")^ 

The utterances will be presented in such a way that the 
acoustic signal' reaches the listner v/ithout any perceptible 
distortion. 
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5*r\": The learner v;ill be given one or tv;o or^ more opportunities 
to listen to the utterance (s ) . 

5-^-5 The learner will or v^ill not be allov;ed to make notes while 
listening.' 

^•2'-. The learner will ''oe considered to have grasped the essence 
of an utterance, or ox" a series of utterances, if he performs 
certain specifiable acts. e.g. following an instruction given 
in the utterances, or identifying the sentence that correctly 
represents it in a series of three or four potential 
re pre sent at i on s ( nul t i r. 1 e - ch o i c u ) , liZ - - • 

In accordance with 3o of this paper it will finally have 
to be specified what proportion of the acts to be performed by 
the listener must be "correct'' for his behaviour to he considered 
adequate . 

5* 2b The above suggestions for defining oral comprehension, 
indicate that an operational definition of an educational objective 
determines the form of the tests or examinations oy means of which 
the learner ^s achievement is to bo evaluated. The actual tests 
or oxamiriations are to be regarded as samples of the type of 
test or examination dictated by the educational objective. This 
close relationship between objectives and tests or examinations 
is not surprising since objectives specify what a learner is 
supposed to be able to do^ and tests or examinations actually 
require him to do this, 

6 • Cone lusion 

6.1 The analysis of problems involved in defining a threshold 
level in foreign language learning leads to a number of conclusions 
with respect to the unit/credit scheme in general and the 
determination of levels in particular. 

6.2 Language learning does not lend itself as i*eadily as many 
other learning processes to a neat division into units of 
roughly equal si2e (cf. 2.11 of this paper). 

6. 5 A more "natural*" way to divide language learning jnto 
separate parts viould be a distinction of various levels and 
types of linguistic ability. t 

6 A A ba.sis for establishing levels is the abilitj^ to behave 
adequately in particular types of verbal communication 
situations. 

6.5 The notion "adequacy^^ is a complex one and decisions as to 
what behaviour is to be considered adequate must necessarily 
rest on a weighting of various types of adequacy which is to a 
certain extent arbitrary.. 
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6.6 There is a certain amount of agreement among experts that • 
the level of linguistic ability tvhich allows the majority of 
learners to exhibit a kind of behaviour which in the majority of 
communication situations might be' called "adequate'^ by most 
standards requires ^ amon^-; othex'' things, a ^ . ■•. . v.l - : y o 
1500-2000 items. 

6.7 The determination of the height of a threshold level is 
to a large - extent arbitrary. For pedapiogical reasons a level 
requiring^ amon^;';; other thin^::;s^ a vocabulary of some 300 words seem^. 
to b^e recommendable. 

6.8 In defining a threshold level in operational terms it is 
possible to f.ollov-; a procedure v;hich vjill warrant early results* 

6.9 The results obtained by following.- the suggerstod procedure 
v/ill have a high chance of being found acceptable by educational 
authorities all over Europe sj.nce,, in fact, they will ho l>ased 
on the moat generally held opiiiions as to v^hat linguistic 
elements are of basic importance- 

6/I.C- A definition of the threshold level and a feiv other levels 
as 'Worthv\/hile language lecirning oojectives vJill probably be 
the most effective first stop tov;ards a European language 
1 e a r n i n g system. 

6 -if A second Internationally acoeptab3.e level v.rill be one 
similar to the level of the German Volkshochschulzertif ikat . 
This certificate is actually recognised in several European 
countries and its level is comparatively well defined. 

6-1?- A European language learning system v;ith a high acceptability 
potential can be developed more economically by drawing upon 
available resources than by making a completely new start. 

6A.J> The following general procedure should allow ai'i early 
Introduction of a European language learning systems 

1„ Definition of a threshold level in the way suggested - 
in this paper. 



p 



Definition of a second level of general 'competence 
based., as much as possible^ on some existing and 
vjidely recognised diplomas and certificates. 



'A 



Development of models of 
defined level. 



standardised tests /for each 



'k Definitioii of further e;eneral levels and of specialised 
types of linguistic ability based on: 
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(a) 



investigation irito fcreigri language needs 
of adult learners ; 



(b) 



existin:; and widely recognised diplojnas and 
certificates , (1) 



5. Establishment of European diplomas and certificates or 
recognition of existing national diploraas and 
certificates av;arded v/ith the approval 01 European 
e:>qpertSp If so d^esired, cred.its may be granted v/ith 
each diploma or certificate <> 



(1) Eoga the forthcoiaing Volkshochschulsertif ikat "Englisch 
Wirtschaft'% the result of English-CTerman cooperationa 
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